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ON THE DISUSE OF ALL TYPICAL RITES IN THE 
WORSHIP OF GOD. 

BY J. J..GURNEY. 

(Concluded from page 19.) 


The view now taken of the apostle’s doctrine 
will fitly introduce a concluding remark—that, 
while Friends consider it to be their duty to ab- 
stain from that ritual participation in bread and 
wine, so usually observed among their fellow- 
Christians, there are no persons who insist more 
strongly than they do on that which they deem 
to be the only needful supper of the Lord. That 
supper, according to their apprehension, is 
altogether of a spiritual nature. Now, it is a cir- 





cumstance which strongly confirms this general | 


view, that our Lord availed himself of the very 
oceasion which has given rise among Christians 
to the rite of the Eucharist, in order to direct the 
attention of his disciples to the supper now 
alluded to—a repast of a totally different de- 
scription, and one which may be enjoyed by the 
disciples of Christ independently of every out- 
ward ordinance. ‘“ With desire 1 have desired,” 
said Jesus to his apostles, “‘ to eat this passover 


with you before I suffer; for J say unto you, I; to 
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declarations are accomplished’ in all their ful- 
ness, only in the heavenly state of happiness and 
glory: but it is sufficiently evident, and is 
ailowed by various commentators, that our Lord’s 
expressions, now cited, cannot be considered as 
rélating exclusively to the world to come. When 
Jesus Christ had died on the cross, a sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world, the type of the 
passover had received its fulfilmentiin the kingdom 
of God. When his blood had been shed for 
many, for the remission of sins, and when he 
had ascended to the right hand of the Father 
Almighty, that kingdom or reign, conducted 
through the mediation of the Messiah, was es- 
tablished in the earth. Then, therefore, did the 
day arrive, as we may fairly deduce from these 
impressive passages, when Jesus was again to 
eat the passover with his disciples, and to drink 
the new wine in their company : according to his 
own declaration, of a subsequent occasion, ‘“ Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock : if any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
me.’ When the faithful disciples of our 
glorified Redeemer open the doors of their hearts 
at the voice of his Holy Spirit ; when, more es- 
pecially, they are emgaged in rendering unto 
him their joint and willing service, and are wor- 
sipping God in unison; he is often pleased to 
come in among them, to sup with them, and to 
_— them tosup with him. Then does he 

ing them into a holy fellowship with the Father, 
with himself, and one with another; breaks for 
them the bread of life, and gives them to drink 
ef his most precious blood ; and thus, while their 
souls are refreshed, nourished, and comforted, 
are brought, in a living and effective manner, 

remembrance of that crucified Lord, who 


will not any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled | is their strength, their joy, and their salvation. 


in the kingdom of God.” in, “‘ This is my 
blood of the New Testament, which is shed for 
many, for the remission of sins. But I say wnto 


While Friends believe it best to abstain from 
that outward ceremony, which their Christian 
brethren have adopted, may they ever be al 

ay 


you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of | takers of the true supper of the Lord! 


the vine, until that day when Idrink it new with 
you in, my Father's kingdom.” Again, “ Ye 
are they which have continued with me in my 
temptations. And I appoint unto youa king- 
dom, as my Father hath appointed unto me ; that 
ye may eat and drink at my table in my king- 
dom.”’ ’ 

We may, indeed, believe that these gracious 


they ever remember the indispensable necessity 
of that living and abiding faith in Christ cruci- 
fied, by which alone they can enjoy the commu- 
nion of his body and blood! “ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
ou. Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
Blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him up 
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at the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, 
and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth 
my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in 
me, and Tin him. As the living Father hath 
sent me, and I live by the Father, so he that 
eateth me, even he shall live by me. This is 
that bread which came down from heaven; not 
as your fathers did eat manna and are dead; he 
that eateth of this bread shall live for ever.” 

On a general review, then, of the particular 
passages of the New Testament which relate to 
the observance of the Lord’s Supper, I may ven- 
ture to recapitulate my own sentiments, that 
such a practice lias no proper or necessary con- 
nexion with a spiritual feeding on the body and 
blood of Christ—that the history of our Lord’s 
last paschal supper with his disciples affords no 
reason for believing that he then instituted a 
religious ceremony, which was thenceforth to 
form an essential part of the worship of Chris- 
tians—that the Lord’s injunction, on that ocea- 
sion, may be understood, either as relating solely 
to the rites of the Passover, or as intended to 
give a religious direction to the more common 
social repasts of his disciples—that it was in 
connexion with such repasts, and particularly 
with their love-feasts, that the primitive Chris- 
tians were accustomed to commemorate the death 
of Christ—that the custom of those love-feasts, 
however appropriate to the cireumstances of the 
earliest disciples, soon fell into abuse as the num- 
bers of believers increased, and appears to be, in 
a great degree, inapplicable to the present con- 
dition of the Christian world—and, lastly, that 
under the influence of the spiritual manifesta- 
tions of our Redeemer, we may, without the 
bread and wine, participate in that true supper 
of the Lord, which he has himself so clearly up- 
held to the expectation of his disciples, and which 
alone is indispensable for the edification, consola- 
tion, and salvation, of his people. 

Although, for the reasons detailed in the pre- 
sent disquisition, it may fairly be concluded that 
the practices of water-baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are by no means needful, it is certain 
that these practices have been very generally ob- 
served by the professors of the Christian name. 
This fact is easily explained, not only by the 
known power of example and tradition, but also 
by that principle in our nature, which leads us 
80 commonly to place our dependence upon out- 
ward and visible things. Man is naturally prone 
to trust in any thing rather than in the invisible 
Creator, and he is ever ready to make the formal 
ordinance a part of his religious system, because 
he can rely upon it with ease to himself, and 
may often find in it a plausible substitute for the 
mortification of his own will. Now, I would 
suggest that the ceremonies which we have been 
considering, so far from being, like the moral 
law of God, universally salutary, are evidently 
aati with no little danger, as occasions by 
which this deceitful disposition in the human 
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heart is naturally excited and brought into action. 
And here our appeal may be made, not only to 
theory, but to facts; for, it is indisputable that 
the outward rites of baptism and the supper, as 
observed among the professors of Christianity, 
have been the means of leading multitudes into 
gross superstition. How many thousands of 
persons are there, as every spiritually-minded 
Christian will allow, who place upon these out- 
ward rites a reliance which is warranted neither 
by reason nor by, Scripture, and which, so far 
from bringing them nearer to God—so far from 
reminding them of Christ—operates in the most 
palpable manner as a diversion from a true and 
living faith in their Creator and Redeemer? How 
often has the ignorant sinner, even in the hour 
of death, depended on the “ sacrament’’ of the 
Lord’s Supper as upon a saving ordinance! And 
how many a learned theologian, both ancient 
and modern, has been found to insist on the 
dangerous tenet, that the rite of baptism is re- 
generation ! 

While the Society of Friends believe that 
ordinances which are so peculiarly liable to 
abuse, and which have been the means of excit- 
ing, not only the superstitions now alluded to, 
but endless divisions and contentions, and many 
cruel persecutions in the church, cannot truly 
appertain to the law of God; while they are per- 
suaded, on the contrary, that the spirituality of 
that law is opposed to the continued observance 
of any typical religious rite ; and, while, on these 
grounds, they consider themselves amply justi- 
fied in the omission of such practices ; they enter- 
tain, I trust, no disposition ‘whatever to judge 
their fellow-Christians, who >nscientiously make 
use of these ceremonies. They are, it may be 
hoped, too well aware of the importance of obedi- 
ence to the Lord Jesus, to condemn others, who, 
from their very desire to obey him, are led to 
differ from themselves. 

For my own part, I am persuaded, that there 
are many persons who avail themselves of the 
rites in question, on principles which cannot be 
deemed superstitious, and who even derive, 
through these signs and memorials, a real in- 
struction and edification. Such instances may 
serve to convince us that God continues to accept 
the sincere heart, and that he is still pleased to 
bless a variety of means toa variety of conditions. 
Nevertheless, I cannot but deem it probable, that 
there are many Christians, not of our profession, 
who, as they draw yet nearer in spirit to an 
omnipresent deity, will be permitted to find in 
the disuse of all types “a more excellent way.” 


Addendum. 


I. When the Lord Jesus celebrated his last 
Passover-supper with his disciples, “he took 
bread, and when he had given thanks, he brake 
it, and said, take, eat ; this is my body which is 
broken for you ; this do in remembrance of me. 
After the same manner also he took the cup, 
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when he had supped, saying, this cup is the New 
Testament in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of me.” 

If. The words used by our Lord on this 
solemn occasion, afford no more evidence that 
the bread which he brake was itself his body, 
than they do that the cup which he held in his 
hand was itself the New Testament in his blood. 
The bread was distinct and separate from his 
body, occupying a different part of space, and 
could not possibly be the same with it. But the 
bread represented his body, which was about to 
be broken for many ; and the wine in the cup 
was a symbol of his blood which was about to 
be shed for many, for the remission of sins. 

III. It was at an actual meal, intended for 
bodily refreshment, that our Saviour thus ad- 
dressed his disciples; and when, in conformity 
with his command, the earliest Christians par- 
took of “the Lord’s Supper,” there was no 
mystery in the observance ; much less was any 
miraculous change wrought upon their food. 
Convened from time to time, at their social re- 
pasts, they brake their bread, and handed round 
their cup of wine, in the sweet fellowship of the 
gospel of Christ, and in solemn remembrance of 
his death. 

IV. The Scriptures do not appear to afford us 
any sufficient proof that the command on which 
this custom was founded was intended for the 
whole church of Christ in all ages, any more 
than our Lord’s injunction to his disciples to 
wash one another's feet. There is nothing, how- 
ever, in the practice itself, as it was thus ob- 
served by the primitive believers, inconsistent 
with the general law, that all mere types and 
figures in worship are abolished under the gospel. 
Let Christians when they eat their meat together 
‘with gladness and singleness of heart,” still be 
reminded, by their very food, of the Lord who 
bought them. Let them, more often than the 
day, gratefully recollect their divine Master, 
“who bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree,”’ and whose precious blood was shed for all 
mankind. 

V. But no sooner was this practice changed 
from its original simple character, employed asa 
part of the public worship of God, and converted 
into a purely ceremonial rite, than the state of 
the case was entirely altered. The great prin- 
ciple that God is to be worshipped only in spirit 
and in truth, was infringed; and, as far as re- 
lates to this particular, a return took place to 
the old legal system of forms and shadows. 

VI. It is probably in consequence of this 
change—the invention and contrivance of man— 
that an ordinance, of which the sole purpose was 
the thankful remembrance of the death of Jesus, 
has been abused to an astonishing extent. Noth- 
ing among professing Christians, has been per- 
verted into an occasion of so much superstition ; 
few things have been the means of staining the 
annals of the church with so much blood. 


our Saviour himself has taught us—“ the flesh 
profiteth nothing ;’ and Christianity is distin- 
guished by a spiritual supper, as well as bap- 
tism. To partake of this supper is essential to 
salvation. 
the hopes and joys set before us in the Gospel, 
who does not feed, by a living faith, on the bread 
which came down from heaven, and giveth life 
to the world—who does not ‘eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of the Son of man.” 
they who partake of the celestial food, are fellow- ~- 
members of one body ; they are joined together 
by a social compact of the dearest and holiest 
character, because they all commune with the 
same glorious Head. They are one in Christ 
Jesus ; and when they meet in solemn worship— 
Christ himself being present—they are guests, 
even here, at the table of their Lord, and drink 
the wine “new,” with him “in his kingdom.” 


thoughts pure, your life will be blessedness. The 
indulgence of sinful thoughts and desires, pro- 
duces sinful actions. 

it bringeth forth sin. 
plation of a sinful deed is usually followed by its 
commission. 
consider the pleasures or profit you might derive 
from this or that sin. 
the suggestions at once, as you would lock and 
bolt your doors against a robber. 


a paradise. 


the enemy at the threshold and drive it from your 
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VIL. “ tis the Spirit that quickeneth,” as 





No man can ever have a claim on 


Now 





PURITY OF THOUGHT. 
“ TAKE CARE OF YOUR THOUGHTS.” 


Sin begins in the heart. If you keep your 


When lust hath conceived, 
The pleasurable contem- 


Never allow yourself to pause and 
Close your mind against 


If Eve had 
not stood parleying with the devil, and admiring 
the beautiful fruit, the earth might have yet been 
No one becomes a thief, a fornica- 
tor, or a murderer, at once. The mind must be 
corrupted. The wicked suggestion must be in- 
dulged and revolved in the thoughts, and the an- 
ticipated gain or pleasure comes to outweigh the 
evils of the transgression. 

Your imagination is apt to paint forbidden 
pleasures in gay and dazzling colors. It is the 
serpent’s charm. Gaze not upon the picture. 
Suffer not the intruder to get a lodgment. Meet 


heart. Asa rule, the more familiar you become 
with sin, the less hateful it appears ; so that the 
more completely you preserve your mind from 
unholy and wicked thoughts the better. Avoid 
the society where obscenity or blasphemy is heard. 
Cultivate the society of the virtuous. Read 
nothing that is unchaste or immoral. Make a 
covenant with your eyes. Familiarize not your 
mind with the loathsome details of crime. Never 
harbor malicious or envious thoughts. Direct 
your mind towards pure and holy subjects. Con- 
template the character of the spotless and perfect 
Son of God. Keep your spirit untainted, your 
thoughts uncontaminated, so shall your life be 
virtuous. Asa man thinketh, so he is. Take 
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care of the thoughts, and the actions will take 
care of themselves. 





GOD—ALL-POWERFUL AND ALL-BENEVOLENT. 


Before passing onwards to other and higher 
classes and orders, as they occurred in creation, 
permit me to make the formidable armor of the 
earlier fishes, offensive and defensive, the sub- 
ject of a single remark. We are told by Goethe, 
in his autobiography, that he had attained his 
sixth year when the terrible earthquake at Lisbon 
took place,—“an event,” he says, “ which 

tly disturbed” his “‘ peace of mind for the 

rst time.”” He could not reconcile a catastrophe 
so suddenly destructive to thousands, with the 
ideas which he had already formed for himself 
of a Providence all-powerful and all-benevolent. 
But he afterwards learned, he tells us, to recog- 
nize in such events the “‘ God of the Old Testa- 
ment.’ I know not in what spirit the remark 
was made; but this I know, that itis the God 
of the Old Testament whom we see exhibited in 
all nature and all providence; and that it is at 
once wisdom and duty in his rational creatures, 
however darkly they may perceive or imperfectly 
they may comprehend, to hold in implicit faith 
that the Adorable Monarch of all the past and 
of all the future isa King who “can dono 
wrong.” This early exhibition of tooth, and 
spine, and sting,—of weapons constructed alike 
to cut and'to pierce,—to unite two of the most 
indispensable requirements of the modern ar- 
morer,—a keen edge to a strong back,—nay, 
stranger still, the examples furnished in this 
eee time, of weapons formed not only to 
ill, but also to torture,—must be altogether at 
variance with the preconceived opinions of those 
who hold that until man appeared in creation, 
and darkened its sympathetic face with the stain 
of moral guilt, the reign of violence and outrage 
did not begin, and that there was no death among 
the inferior creatures, and no suffering. But 
reconceived opinion, whether it hold fast, with 
Testenties and the old Schoolmen, to the belief 
that there can be no antipodes, or assert, with 
Caccini and Bellarmine, that our globe hangs 
lazily in the midst of the heavens, while the sun 
moves round it, must yield ultimately to scientific 
truth. And it is a truth as certain as the exist- 
ence of a southern hemisphere, or the motion of 
the earth round both its own axis and the great 
solar centre, that, untold ages ere man had sinned 
or suffered, the animal creation exhibited exactly 
its present state of war,—that the strong, armed 
with formidable weapons, exquisitely constructed 
to kill, preyed upon the weak ; and that the weak, 
sheathed, many of them, in defensive armor equally 
admirable in its mechanism, and ever increasing 
and multiplying upon the earth far beyond the 
requirements of the mere maintenance of their 
races, were enabled to escape, as species, the 
assaults of the tyrant tribes, and to exist un- 
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thinned for unreckoned ages. It has been weakly 
and impiously urged,—as if it were merely with 
the geologist that men had to settle this matter, 
—that such an economy of warfare and suffer- 
ing,—of warring and of being warred upon,— 
would be, in the words of the infant Goethe, un- 
worthy of an all-powerful and ‘all-benevolent 
Providence, and in effect a libel on his govern- 
ment and character. But that grave charge we 
leave the objectors to settle with the great Crea- 
tor himself: Be it theirs, not ours, according to 
the poet, to 
“ Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Rejudge his justice, be the god of God.” 

Be it enough for the geologist rightly to interpret 
the record of creation,—to declare the truth as 
he finds it,—to demonstrate, from evidence no 
clear intellect ever yet resisted, that he, the 
Creator, from whom even the young lions seek 
their food, and who giveth to all the beasts, 
great and small, their meat in due season, ever 
wrought as he now works in his animal king- 
dom,—that he gave to the primeval fishes their 
spines-and stings,—to the primeval reptiles their 
trenchant teeth and their strong armor of bone, 
—to the primeval mammals their great tusks and 
their sharp claws,—that he of old divided all his 
creatures, as now, into animals of prey and the 
animals preyed upon,—that from the beginning 
of things he inseparably established among his 
non-responsible existences the twin laws of gene- 
ration and of death,—nay, further, passing from 
the established truths of Geologic to one of the 
best established truths of Theologic science,— 
God’s eternal justice and truth,—let us assert, 
that in the Divine government the matter of fact 
always determines the question of right, and that 
whatever has been done by him who rendereth 
no account to man of his matters, he had in all 
ages, and in all places, an unchallengeable right 
to do.— Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks. 





JOHN BARCLAY TO J. F. M. 


“‘T believe there may be much show and ap- 
arance of excellent dispositions in some, who 
ave not had any call to service in the line which 
they may have set their feet in, as well as in 
some that have not abode long enough under the 
refining hand, which was fitting them for their 
allotted post. These may talk of the degeneracy 
in the faith or practice of others who profess with 
them, and may lament, or seem to lament, the 
innovations or backslidings of their fellows ; and 
they may for atime keep within the limits of 
consistency, imitating the actions of those, whom 
they pe to retain something of primitive 
zeal and uprightness. Some also of these may, 
in the heat and warmth of the sparks which they 
have kindled, and with which they have com- 
passed themselves, begin the work of reforma- 
tion, or rather set about it in their own wills, and 
after their darkened apprehensions; and wher 
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they see their endeavors not owned nor seconded 
so readily or quickly as they deem them worthy, 
for the faithful cannot own them, then it some- 
times happens that these spirits burst out into 
open variance with the body; and so manifest 
their foundation to the faithful, whose eyes the 
Lord openeth to see and to discern the good 
from that which only appears tobe so. Such an 
one, if he is ever favored to see the error of his 
way, and to turn from it, will have to acknow- 
ledge, that all his stirrings, strivings, willings, 
runnings, his labors and services, even to pro- 
mote good, were out of that Spirit, whereby alone 
good can be discovered, embraced or promoted 
in his own heart, or in the hearts of others. 
There is then great need for all to wait upon the 
Lord, to feel his power discovering the evil and 
the good in us, raising up the one, and enabling 
us to overcome the other. And as we continue 
faithful to these discoveries, we shall be made 
partakers of-more of his gifts, and grow in a liv- 
ing experience of his Truth, and in a lively un- 
derstanding of such things as are best for us to 
know ; until it please the Lord to dispose of us 
in that part of his vineyard where he ‘ hath nee 
of us.’ Then as we abide in Him, from whom 
we derive our strength and vigor, we shall bring 
forth much fruit, not only to his praise and our 
own peace, but to the edification of the church, 
and to the comfort of its living members.” 





The Mental and Moral State as Influenced by 
Circumstances of Personal Peril. By Dr. 
ANDREW McFaR.Lanp. 

Read before the Association of Medical Superintendents of 
American Institutions for the Insane, May, 1857. 
While this Association was holding its last 

anniversary at Cincinnati, the newspapers in the 
vicinity contained accounts of the burial of a body 
of coal miners in a bluff in the valley of the 
Muskingum river, a few miles below Zanesville, 
under such circumstances as to make their ex- 
humation in a living state seem almost impossi- 
ble. The public suspense was, however, finally 
relieved by intelligence of the rescue of the entire 
number through the exercise of an energy on 
the part of the mining population of the valley 
hardly credible, after an examination of the dif- 
ficulties which had to be overcome. Consider- 
ing that the experiences of a party of men, who 
for more than fourteen days contemplated seem- 
ingly unavoidable death by the slow process of 
starvation in the bowels of a mountain, would be 
of psychological interest, I visited the scene of 
the accident on the breaking-up of the meeting 
above mentioned. 

The party, whose experience was thus gathered, 
consisted of four persons, all men of fair intelli- 
gence, and who appeared fully able to give a re- 
liable account of what passed during their dreary 
incarceration. It was evident, in conversing 
with the individuals, that there were may phe- 
nomena attending their singular confinement that 
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would be interesting if they could be fully drawn 
out. But they were the unusual experiences of 
men little in the habit of reflecting on the opera- 
tions of their minds, little accustomed to give a 
connected narrative of any past event, and they 
may also be supposed to have been a little doubt- 
ful what use was to be made of what they had to 
relate. Accordingly, there was no way but to 
let them tell their story in their own language, 
allowing the narrative to suggest its own com- 
ment. Edgell, from whom the longest narration 


| was obtained, had to be awakened at intervals, 


so great was his disposition to sleep, although 
ten days or more had elapsed since his rescue. 

The entrance tothe mine was just at the margin 
of the river, and the shaft or passage after a few 
rods entered the bluff, which rose abruptly to 
the height of two hundred feet or more. This 
superincumbent mass of earth and stone made 
the terror of the catastrophe extremely appalling 
to those buried, inasmuch as they could only be 
reached by the slow process of removing the 
rock which filled up the entrance in a horizontal 
direction to the length of seven hundred feet— 
a labor to be accomplished under the greatest 
disadvantages. It was calculated by experienced 
miners that to remove that quantity of rock through 
such a narrow passage was the labor of not less 
than three months, under ordinary circumstances, 
for an able-bodied workman. Little’ hope, then, 
could be entertained by those who undertook the 
task that anything more than the lifeless remains 
of their companions would reward such a toil. 
None were more fully alive to these difficulties than 
those who were shut in at the farther extremity 
of the mine. They retreated as fast as the falling 
stone buried the way behind them (for the rock 
continued to fall for many minutes) till they had 
reached the extremity of a small chamber, the 
supports of which they knew to be firmer 
than the rest. In all the terrors of their situa- 
tion I failed to discover that either (save, per- 
haps, the youngest, a boy of some sixteen years) 
betrayed the least unmanly emotion. They con- 
versed among themselves as to the possibility of 
their rescue, and discussed all the expedients that 
might effect it. I cannot do better here than to 
quote the simple but expressive language of one 
of them, James Edgell, jr., taken down while 
the memory of the scene was yet fresh in his 
mind. 

‘“‘ The part of the mine we were now in,” says 
he, “ was perfectly solid, though we could hear 
it cracking and falling out toward the mouth. 
We all laid down on our bed, which we made in 
our narrow chamber, just as high as the thick- 
ness of the coal-mine (about four feet, ) and about 
as long and wide. Our bed was made from the 
loose dirt and coal-dust which we seraped up 
with our shovels. Pearson (the oldest one) said 
that he thought if the folks on the outside tried to 
get us out they would commenceattheold Owen’s 
entry, which was two hundred feet south of the 
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entry which we went in at, and dig us out from 
there. I agreed with him about this, and said 
they never could open the mine that had fallen 
in, for the whole mountain had given way. Gat- 
wood said he thought so too, and didn’t believe 
the men on the outside would risk their lives to 
get us out. While lying here we talked the 
matter over, and tried to imagine every place 
where there might bea possibility of escape. We 
could think of none. After a while we got up 
and went back to the main entry. We found 
that the rock was still falling, and the passage 
getting filled up nearer to us. We explored, as 
well as we could, both the new and the old pas- 
sages, but found that the fall had covered them 
all up alike. Finding our search useless, we 
came back to our beds again and lay down. It 
was perfectly clear to us that the place we were 
-in was to be the resting-place for our dead bodies; 
yet we all talked about it in a manner that seems 
strange, considering how absolutely certain the 
conclusion was. While we were lying there Pear- 
son said to us, ‘Boys, let us make a bargain 
among ourselves.’ We said to him, ‘ Well, 
what is it? Ithink we will be willing.’ He 
said, ‘ Whoever of us dies first, let the others lay 
him on one side of the room ; but on no account 
take him out of it, so that when we’re all dead 
we'll all lie here together.’ We made the bar- 
gain. If one of us had died, I have no doubt 
we should have done as we agreed. Our room 
would not hold more than us four. After the 
agreement was made, each began to hope that he 
himself should be the first to go.” 

A small quantity of food, enough for a dinner 
for two persons, which was found in the mine, 
was carefully divided among the four, and eaten 
on the first approach of hunger. A jugof water 
was also soon drunk up—no thought of husband- 
ing either being entertained. When the pangs 
of thirst again became pressing, one of them re- 
membered a pool of water, that lay about fifty 
feet distant. On dipping it up it was found so 
strongly impregnated with the copperas with 
which the mine abounded, as to be hardly drink- 
able ; yet they did drink of it, and all seemed to 
entertain a strong conviction that it was some 
medicinal property of the water that sustained 
them through such a protracted abstinence from 
food. While groping for a vessel of this water, 
after the pangs of hunger had become almost un- 
endurable, one of them found a jug of lard oil 
that had been forgotten by some former miner. 
Seizing it greedily, he took a draught of it and 
found it most delicious to the taste; but suddenly 
thinking, after the first swallow had been taken, 
how selfish it would be to withhold it from his 
companions, he crawled toward them with it. 
He thought, too, how dreadful it would be if the 
small drink he had already taken should be the 
means of protracting his own life into a horrid 
companionship with the dead bodies of his asso- 
ciates. In his confused after-recollection of the 
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circumstance, he only knew that he had dashed 
the jug and its contents on the floor, as a most 
dangerous and uncoveted boon. 

The slow approach of starvation was attended 
by one phenomenon common to each. This was 


a remarkable heightening of the memory and 
imagination. 


“ After a time,” says Pearson, 
“‘T became delirious. Strange dreams were run- 


ning through my head. Every good dinner that 
I had ever eaten appeared reproduced again be- 
fore my eyes with all the circumstances of time | 
and place. It was not a mere dream or imaginary 
thing, but they were present to me so that I 
found my hands stretched out to grasp dishes 
that appeared just before my face ; and a stranger 
thing than all was, that I appeared to smell each 
article of which every dish was composed. I 
could even hear the rattling of dishes, just as if 
eating dinner.” 


Gatwood’s sensations were remarkably similar. 
“Once,” says he, “I seemed to be at home, 


sitting at the table in front of my mother, in the 
place I always occupied. She passed me the 
bread, as I thought; I took it, brought it to my 
lips, and only recovered my right mind to find 
that my mouth was filled with bits of coal that 
I was craunching between my teeth. At another 
time, I thought my father came into the mine, 
bearing in his hand a plate holding several pieces 
of short-cake. 
natural that I could not conceive it to be an im- 
aginary thing. 
and could have sworn to every article of his 
dress, and even the length of his beard. 
see the yellow butter running over the edges of 
the warm cake. 
you are starving!’ and having handed me the 
bread, turned round and walked out without say- 
ing another word I could hear his steps, as he 
went out, growing fainter. 
brought it to my mouth, as I thought, but was 
brought to my senses by finding that I was biting 
my hand. 


Every thing about him was so 
I saw the buttons on his coat, 
I could 


My father said to me, ‘ James, 


I took the cake and 


“That these same thoughts were in all our 
minds alike, was evident from the fact that our 
conversation all ran upon the same subject—what 
was good to eat. First one and then another 
would begin to mention over what would be es- 
pecially nice. Gatwood began to talk about an 
apple that his mother had once given him, and 
he talked so long and particularly about it that 
we tried to stop him, for it was evident that he 
was getting crazy.” 

“Tt was perfectly certain,” says Edgell, “that 
Pearson was not in his right mind. We were 
particularly careful of him—not allowing him to 
go for water, as we feared that he might lose his 
way. He had palpitation of the heart, and it 
grew so bad that we had to lay him in a position 
that we could not hear his heart beat, as it kept 
us awake and made us all nervous. His heart 
sounded like a pheasant drumming in the dis- 
tance. When Pearson quit talking about food, 
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run upon his family, which consisted of a wife 
and one little child. He thought he could see 
his little boy playing on the green hillside over 
his head, and at length he began to talk to him 
in the baby-talk he used when actually with 
him.” ; 

To an inquiry why they were so careful of 
Pearson, the reply was: ‘“‘ Pearson was the oldest 
man of us all. He wasa man of family, and 
besides he was one whom we all respected, as he 
was a very generous and clever fellow in all his 
dealings. We knew how bad his wife would 
feel, and we thought of his poor fatherless little 
boy, and I believe that if there had been a chance 
for only one of us to have got out, we should 
have given up our chances to Pearson without a 
word.” 

To an inquiry addressed to Pearson, who was 
apparently the most intelligent of the four, 
whether he was conscious of any feeling of sel- 
fishness, his reply was: “1 don’t think there 
was one of us (except Ned, perhaps,) who had 
any thing like a selfish feeling. When the bank 
was falling, if we had seen a chance to escape, 
perhaps there would have been a strife as to who 
should get out first. But when we were shut 
in, and looked on death there as a sure thing, I 
think we all had one common feeling—which 
was, to die like men. When we divided the 
food that we found in the mine we did it by the 
ight of our lamps, as we then had a little oil, 
and I think it was as faira division as if we were 
sitting at any common table.” 

‘We thought,” says one, when questioned 
about the measurement of time, “ that we could 
listinguish between day and night by the differ- 
ace in the feeling of the air.” When rescued, 
heir first inquiry was for the day of the week, 
ad when told that it was Thursday, their con- 
chsion was that just a week had elapsed since 
tle mine had fallen—that having occurred on 
Thursday. It gave them surprise, as they had 
no reckoned it so long; and when afterward 
toll that two weeks and thirteen hours had passed 
ove them, they could hardly be brought to credit 
it. The first words uttered by Ned (the boy), 
on king brought to the air, were a demand for 
a “thew of tobacco!” 

Te physical phenomena, so far as they could 
be irerred from the account of the sufferers, in- 
dicatd that a state of semi-hybernation had 
superened at a pretty early stage of their im- 
prisoment. Their great suffering was from cold. 
They ‘ways appeared on the verge of freezing 
to deh. It was their impression that they 

could lve slept if it had not been for the cold, 
but wei always awakened from a short nap with 
a sensagn as if they were all chilled through. 
The uriry secretion was the only one that did 
not appr wholly suspended. Their loss of 
flesh surised the bystanders, who, to the num- 


which he did after a while, his mind began to; glimpse of the day. 


ber of any hundreds, witnessed” their first! appeal, ‘“‘ My son, give me thy heart,” had not 
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It was evident that they 
could have survived yet another week. 

Their feelings and impressions on their release 
may be gathered from the words of one of them : 

“ When we went into the mine for our day’s 
work, on the morning of the 25th of April, 
there was not a bud upon the trees. When we 
looked from our windows the morning after our 
rescue, on the 10th of May, the forest and hill- 
sides were of a living green. We never knew 
before what a beautiful world we lived in !” 


REVIEW. 











THE IMPORTANCE OF PROPER TRAINING IN 
YOUTH. 

I cannot remember the year, it was long ago, 
that I passed the night under the hospitable roof 
of Salem Towne, of Charlton, in the county of 
Worcester. As we sat together in the evening, 
and were speaking of education and of schools, 
Mr. Towne informed me that, about the year 
1800, he taught a school in the south-western 
district of Charlton. An inhabitant of Stur- 
bridge, the adjoining town, had a son, of whose 
abilities and general character he appeared to 
entertain a low estimate, and of whom he spoke 
to Mr. Towne disparagingly, as “‘a boy who 
gave him trouble.”’ Mr. Towne, notwithstanding 
this parental forewarning, consented to receive 
the lad on probation. 

On the evening of the very first day, the school 
agent came to the teacher, and told him that the 
boy was a bad boy, and would disturb the whole 
school, and must be turned out. The agent, 
very probably, received his impressions from the 
injudicious parent, who seems to have made no 
secret of his opinions. Mr. Towne rejected this 
hasty counsel, and informed the agent that he 
should keep a watehful eye upon the lad, and 
that he thought it would be time enough to turn 
him out of school when he made any disturbance, 
and that he was entitled to a fair trial. When 
the boy came, for the first.time, to recite his les- 
son, and had gotten through, Mr. Towne told 
him to shut up his book. He did so, but in- 
stantly recoiled, and dodged his head, as if he 
expected a blow. The teacher inquired what 
was the matter ; the boy replied that he supposed 
he should be beaten; and being asked if he had 
been accustomed to such usage, he replied in the 
afirmative.. Mr, T. then quieted his alarm, and 
assured him he had nothing to fear if he con- 
ducted himself well, and encouraged him by 
commending his recitation ; and was so impressed 
by the lad’s manner of receiving this approbation, 
that he ventured to say to him, “I believe you 
are a good boy.” These words not only entered 
at the ear—they reached the heart. I will not 
adopt the strong expression which I once heard 
from the lips of a very intelligent Jesuit, and say 
that the teacher had found a master key to the 
soul of his disciple, but from that hour he had 
effectually turned the switch. That beautiful 
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been thus silently made in vain. The lad told 
his associates, that though others had said he was 
a bad boy, Mr. Towne had told him he believed 
he was a good boy, and he was sure he wished to 
be a good boy. 

Not long after, the school agent came again, 
and earnestly desired that this boy should be 
dismissed from the school. With this request 
Mr. Towne refused to comply ; and said that he 
liked the “‘ appearance and conduct of the boy, 
and thought that, with some little illustration of 
the law of kindness, he would make himself 
known in the world as a useful citizen.”’ 

This youth continued to attend the school 
daily, and steadily, and profitably, for two winters. 
At the close of the second winter the father came 
to Mr. Towne and said—“ Bill says that you 
say I must send him to college, and have him 
fitted with some private family, and not at an 
academy.” The father inquired of Mr. Towne 
what he had seen in Bill to justify the idea of 
sending him to college. ‘I see,” said Mr. T., 
‘a boy that you will hear from in after life.’ 

This course was followed; the boy went to 
college, and the predictions of his kind and judi- 
cious primary teacher have been verified: the 
boy was heard from in after life! After having 
filled many stations of the very first importance 
in our country, and passed the seventieth mile- 
stone in the path of man from the cradle to the 
grave, he is numbered with the dead—that Stur- 
bridge boy, Wit11am L. Maroy, is no more ! 

Among the accomplishments and virtues of 
Mr. Marcy, he possessed and cultivated a genial 
and grateful temper. He never forgot his obli- 
— to the teacher of the village school in 

harlton; and on numerous occasions, private 
and public, evidently took a particular pleasure 
in proclaiming them openly.— Boston Transcript. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 26, “1857. 








THE LATE YEARLY Meetine 1n Ont0o.—To 
many of our readers the account, published in our 
last number, of the state and proceedings of this 
body, probably brought feelings of thankfulness 
and encouragement, on the one hand, and sug- 
gested, on the other, serious reflections in regard 
to the lamentable situation of those Friends in 
Ohio, who, through a persistent departure from 
the Discipline and established order of our Re- 
ligious Society, have become separated from their 
brethren at home, and debarred from the privi- 
leges of religious fellowship and correspondence 
with all the other Yearly Meetings, excepting, 
perhaps, one. In the condition of that, there is 
much to deplore; nor does it exhibit a single 
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feature to reconcile us to the disorganizing mea- 
sures which have marked the course of those, 
who, for a few years past, have controlled its pro- 
ceedings. Indeed, it is but too sorrowfully known 
that as among the seceding Friends in Ohio, so in 
that portion of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting who 
recognise them as constituting Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, there exist views in reference to the “smaller 
bodies” in New England, New York and Mary- 
land, totally irreconcilable with the maintenance 
of harmony or even with a continuance as un- 
divided bodies. 


Does not this deplorable result furnish evidence 


that the course of action which led to it was op- 
posed to fundamental principles of the compact 
by which the Society of Friends is bound to- 
gether ? 


On the other hand, it is cause of humble re- 


joicing to see the great body of Friends in the 
several Yearly Meetings closely united in Chris 
tian love, and faithfully endeavoring to maintaia 
those views of Christian doctrine, life and con 
versation which belong to our profession. Espe- 
cially may we derive encouragement from the ex- 
perience of our brethren in Ohio, who, through 
no contrivance of their own, but by simply and 
faithfully following the plain path of duty, have 
been relieved from a state of discord and confu- 
sion, and brought to feel the blessedness and 


strength of unity amongst themselves and fellow- 
ship with the church. 

“In passing a review of this Yearly Meeting 
through my mind,” writes a valued correspond- 
ent, “I think I never remember attending one 
that seemed more solemn and weighty, both ir 
the public and business meetings; nor one it 
which the minds of Friends, both our own mem 
bers and the strangers so acceptably with wy 
were so completely harmonised together in tk 
bonds of Gospel love. And in thus saying, I on 
most freely and fully include our dear friendsof 
Alum Creek Quarterly Mee‘ing, a goodly nm- 
ber of whom were in attendance, who thegh 
outwardly strangers, many of them never haing 
attended this meeting before, were cordial] re- 
ceived as members and brothers and sters 
beloved ; and they mingled with us in the’xer- 
cises of the meeting to the comforting otheir 
and our hearts.” 

Several members of Alum Creek Quterly 
Meeting, in letters we have received, ref with 
much satisfaction to the Yearly Meetingiaving 
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abundant evidence that in attending it they were 
in their right place. 





Western Manvat Lazsor ScHoor.—We 
have’ received a copy of the Catalogue of the 
Officers and Students of this Institution for the 
year ending 8th month 28th, 1857. The students 
were 136 in number; males 83 and females 53. 
The school is near Annapolis, Parke Co., Ind:- 
ana, and is under the control of Western Quar- 
terly Meeting of Friends. Its objects are stated 
to be a thorough course of instruction in Litera- 
ture, Mathematics and Natural Science; to as- 
sociate, as far as practicable, useful labor with 
study, and to impress on the minds of the scholars 
a proper sense of their moral and religious obli- 
gations. 

A small farm is connected with the Institu- 
tion, and is designed to afford profitable labor for 
young men during their attendance at school. 
The supply of work, at a fair price, is generally 
equal to the demand, and many young men and 
young women have paid a considerable part of 
their expenses by their labor. The cost of board 
is about $2 per week. 

The scholastic year is divided into two sessions 
of twenty-two weeks each: the winter session 
will commence on the 12th of 10th month next. 
In the elementary department, the price of tuition 
is $7, and in the higher department $9, per ses- 
sion. For instruction in the French and German 
languages, and in Commercial Bookkeeping there 
is a moderate additional charge. Barnabas C. 
Hobbs is the Principal, and his Assistant for the 
winter term will be Mary Elizabeth M. Pinkham. 





William Holmes and Caleb B. Kemp have 
offered to accompany Grover Kemp, on his reli- 
‘ious visit to some of the West India Islands. 
They expect to leave England in the 10th month. 





REticious Mgeetine at ParpsHAW CraG.— 
Amongst the notices, in the British Friend, of 
Friends travelling in the Ministry, we find an 
account of the visit of Dr. Richard H. Thomas, 
of Baltimore, to the meetings at Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen and Glasgow, in Scotland, from whence 
he proceeded to Carlisle, Cockermouth, White- 
haven and Pardshaw Crag. 

On First-day morning, the 23d of Eighth 
month, continues the account, a public meet- 
ing was held in the open air at Pardshaw 
Crag, which was a very interesting and im- 


pressive occasion. Our Friends were seated 
immediately behind the “ Preacher’s Clint,” and 
soon after the meeting was settled, R. H. Thomas 
was engaged in supplication, which appeared to 
have a solemnizing effect upon those assembled. 
Afterwards, on rising to address the people, he 
stepped forward to the Crag, from which, occupy- 
ing a commanding position, he adverted to our 
Saviour’s miracle of the five barley loaves and 
the few fishes, and discoursed in a manner ap- 
propriate to those who are not much in the habit 
of attending Friends’ meetings. The audience 
consisted of about 1000 persons, and was prin- 
cipally composed of those residing in the villages 
and hamlets, in the centre of which Pardshaw 
Crag is situated. The greatest propriety of 
demeanor was observed during the whole time 
of the meeting, those present being seated chiefly 
on the green sward, the ground sloping gradu- 
ally for 30 or 40 yards from the base of the 
“Clint,” and our friend was distinctly heard 
without any apparent exertion of the voice. Be- 
fore the meeting closed, Jonathan Priestman was 
briefly engaged also in the ministry. In the 
evening, another public meeting was held at 
Friends’ meeting house, at Pardshaw Hall. 

The meeting on the “Crag” is thus noticed 
by the Carlisle Examiner of the 24th ult :— 


SUNDAY SERVICE AT PARDSHAW CRAG. 


“The readers of that most remarkable auto- 
biography, George Foa’s Journal—a chapter in 
the history of England, as well as in the history 
of religion—will remember that Mr. Wilkinson, 
the luckless owner of ‘ three steeple houses’ in the 
Abbey Holme, emptied by the preaching of 
Friends, followed his flock to Pardshaw Crag; 
went in and out amongst them, like a shepherd 
seeking to recover his stray sheep; and ended 
by becoming himself 4 preacher amongst the sect 
which flourished here in those days, despite the 
severity of one ‘ Musgrave,’ then governor of 
Carlisle Castle, and the five pounds offered to any, 
who would capture one of their preachers. Rare 
instance of clerical weakness, and a warning 
example to modern bishops, emulating dissenting 
success, in preaching from unconsecrated pulpits ! 

‘‘We know not whether from the days of 
George Fox, nearly two hundred years ago, until 
Sunday last, any one had ventured to occupy as 
an evangelist the natural rostrum on Pardshaw 
Crag. 

“So it was, however, on Sunday last, and 
properly enough, by a Quaker preacher, from 
that transatlantic commonwealth which it is the 
glory of English Puritanism to have planted, Dr. 
R. H. Thomas, a physician of Baltimore, and of 
reputation as a minister of the Society of Friends, 
now on a visit to these parts. 

“Tt was worth a long walk, that very hot day, 
to witness so rare a sight as a modern congrega- 
tion assembled in peace and safety on the roman- 
tic hill side to which their fathers were glad to 
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resort for freedom from persecuting justices and 
sheriffs. ro 

*To'those of our readers who do not know the 
spot, it may be necessary to say that Pardshaw 
Crag is a huge mass of limestone, which seems 
to form one of the extremities of the Western 
Hills, rising up suddenly over a road that branches 
off the highway from Whitehaven between three 
and four miles west of Cockermouth. Its front, 
for the space of several acres, is an easy acclivity ; 
and on its edge is a stone so exactly resembling 
the front of a pulpit, as to suggest its having been 
set up for that purpose. From this commanding 
elevation, half the population of the county might 
be addressed on a still day; the summit and 
sides of the Crag, with the field beneath, afford- 
ing abundant sitting room for a hundred thousand 
ome within ear-shot of a well-managed voice. 

. Thomas’s congregation on Sunday was strik- 
ing, at first sight; from the distance of half a 
mile or so they might be mistaken for sheep or 
stones, clustered and scattered on the Crag. But 
far more striking was the effect, as one drew near 
enough to distinguish human forms, to mark the 
general attitude of devotion, and to catch the 
familiar accents of prayer, blending with the songs 
of birds, the hum of insects, and the inarticulate 
fervor of praise that seemed to rise from nature 
as she lay basking in the Sabbath smile of her 
Maker. There were probably at this time about 
five hundred persons present, most of them re- 
clining on the grass or seated on cushions taken 
from the vehicles that were left at the foot of the 
ascent; but for some time after numerous addi- 
tions were made—the noiseless footfall on the 
soft green floor of this mighty temple causing no 
distraction, as elsewhere, to the devout assembly. 

“The prayer over, a short interval of silence 
ensued, during which we had leisure to observe 
the faces of Friends from Carlisle, Cockermouth 
and Whitehaven, as well as from the nearer villages 
and towns. ‘The preacher, on again presenting 
himself at the stone, announced no text, but 
simply quoted the words, ‘ They did all eat and 
were filled.’ Reminding his hearers that this 
was said of the multitudes whom the Lord fed by 
miracle in the desert, he proceeded to speak at 
once of spiritual hunger and of the Divine provi- 
sion for its satisfaction. On this theme he dis- 
coursed for half an hour with an effective sim- 
plicity not to be exceeded, entirely abstaining 
from allusions to the scenery or the associations 
of the place and to the peculiar doctrines of the 
Society. He urged with unaffected plainness 
and fervor, the simple catholic truths, that man 
has a spiritual nature, which worldly enjoyments 
cannot satisfy, and to which Divine love has 
been manifested in the revelation of Jesus Christ. 


The sermon was succeeded by another space of 


meditative silence, which was broken by Mr. 
Jonathan Priestman, of Newcastle, who made an 
affectionate exhortation to the young and old in 

































the congregation to choose for themselves the 


paths of righteousness and peace. Notification 
was given that another meeting would be held in 
the evening at Pardshaw Hall, the name of a 
Friends’ meeting-house.at the foot of the Crag.” 





Diep, at the residence of her father, near Harveys- 


burg, Warren Co., Ohio, on the 24th of 7th mo., 1857, 
in the 19th year of her age, Desoran, daughter of 
William and Mary Harvey, a member of Miami Monthly 
Meeting. 


During the period of more than a year of declining 


health, her youthful mind seemed to be drawn nearer 
and nearer to her beloved Saviour; and on the morn- 
ing of her departure, how solemn and humbling was 
the thought of such a blessed victory over the power 
of sin and sorrow ; how gently did the angel of death 
lay his hand upon her, shielding her through the 
pain and agony which she bore with Christian pa- 
tience to the last. A few moments before her final 
close she said, “I am now going.” A friend who was 
waiting on her said, “‘ and we hope it is the Lord’s 
time ;” to which she replied, with a sweet counte- 
nance, “ yes, and that is the time I have long waited 
for ;” reaching forth her feeble hand, she said to her 
weeping friends, “farewell dear father, farewell my 
dear good mother, farewell dear brothers and sisters, 
and don’t grieve for me, for lam going to rest, and 
wont you follow me?” Her dear mother said, “ yes, 
dear child, we will try hard to follow thee.” Thus 
she quietly passed away, whilst a solemn calm cov- 
ered our minds, with aconsoling belief that our great 
loss is her eternal gain. 


——, Suddenly, on the 23d of 8th month, at the 


residence of Nixon Palin, Exizaneta, wife of Pedrick 
Shelp, Mahasca Co., Iowa. The previous day she 
travelled twelve miles with her husband, and attended 
Pleasant Plain Quarterly Meeting. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee to superintend the Boarding School 


at West-Town will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth day 
the 9th of next month, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 


The Committee on Instruction and the Committee 


on Admissions meet on the same day—the former at 
4 o’clock and the latter at 5 o’clock, P. M. 


The visiting Committee meet at West-Town on 


Second day afternoon, the 5th of Tenth month, to at- 
tend the semi-annual examination of the Schools. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 


there will be a conveyance at West Chester on Second 


day the 5th of 10th mo., on the arrival of the after- 
noon train which leaves the depot in this city at 4 
o’clock. 

Philadelphia, 9th mo. 15, 1857.—2t. 





THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


The Library of Congress was first established 
during the administration of Jefferson, at his 
suggestion and by his exertions. It first con- 
tained about two thousand five hundred volumes, 
and was destroyed by fire when the British 
burned the Capitol in 1814. In the same year 
a resolution was introduced into Congress to 
purchase Mr. Jefferson’s private library, which 
was passed, the books bought and brought to 
Washington, and the Library of Congress again 
organized. Various valuable additions being 
made from time to time, the library contained, 
in 1851, 55,000 volumes. 
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During that year it accidentally caught fire, 
and 35,000 volumes were destroyed, and the room 
was very much injured. This accident finally 
resulted in the room being made perfectly fire 
proof, by constructing the alcoves and shelves of 
cast iron. Soon after this fire an appropriation 
of $75,000 was made by Congress for the pur- 
chase of books. This fund was judiciously laid 
out, and a most excellent collection made of 
standard and rare works. The library now con- 
tains about 65,000 volumes, exclusive of a large 
number of pamphlets, and about 50,000 public 
documents; and the annual appropriation to the 
library is $5,000 for miscellaneous, and $2,000 
for law books.— Union. 





THE MINNESOTA INDIANS. 


We are glad to see that some of the papers of 
Minnesota are beginning to speak in favor of a 
peaceful policy towards the Indians from whom 
hostility has lately been feared. It is admitted 
on all hands now that the Spirit Lake murders 
were committed by a lawless, outlaw band of, 
savages, not connected with or controlled by any 
of the great tribes of the Territory, and there can 
be no doubt that the Indians of the Territory at 
large greatly prefer peace with the white men to 
war. The Indians are “ men of like passions with 
ourselves,”’ and liable to be stimulated to violence 
by real or fancied injustice ; but those who rule 
in the councils and govern the action of the tribes 
are also men of experience and judgment, who 
know full well that it is utter madness to contend 
against the military power of the United States, 
and who will strive to the utmost to avert such a 
calamity as a breach of peaceful relations between 
them and the Government. 

We have no doubt the St. Paul Times comes 
very near the truth in the following article, at- 
tributing most of the border difficulties to the in- 
fluence of the deadly “ fire-water,” which has 
ever been a more destructive foe of the Indians 
‘than the rifle of the white man : 

“RUM AMONG THE INDIANS.—We do not 
claim any original discovery when we assert that 
alcohol is the stimulating and direct causg of 
four-fifths of our troubles with the Indians, as it 
is of four-fifths of the crimes among white men. 
If the Government would inflicta heavy penalty 
on any one who sells the fire-water to the red 
man, and then deputise a vigilant force to carry 
that law into execution and enforce that penalty, 
there might be a hope of something like perpet- 
ual peace. Indians may smoke their kinnikinik 
in a calumet, but a drink of whisky is an emblem 
of contention and crazy wrangling. There is four 
times the need to-day for the Government to sta- 
tion troops along the frontier to prevent a set of 
vagabonds from pursuing this everywhere-nefari- 
ous traffic, and putting to the red lips of the poor 
Indian the cup that shall make him mad, than 
for the suppression of any real hostilities. This 


is the key to all our frontier difficulties. We dell 
to the wild and benighted savage something that 
makes him drunk, then we send Government 
troops to bayonet him because he don’t keep so- 
ber. 

“ The Chippewas have been furnished with li- 
quor on the Upper Mississippi, and have conse- 
quently become unmanageable and warlike. They 
have threatened the white settlers, and have 
driven Mr. Breck from his mission at Leech 
Lake. This infamous traffic not only sets tribes 
against each other and lights feudal sparks of dis- 
cord into a blaze, but it puts in jeopardy the lives 
of our settlers and our: settlers’ wives and chil- 
dren, and margins our Territory with blood.” 

We are not sure but that the Spirit Lake out- 
rages had their origin in the same prolific source 
of evil. The first outbreak occurring at a tra- 
der’s store, where the “ ardent’”’ was in all prob- 
ability kept, looked very much like it. 

Without taking the whisky into the account, 
there is reason to believe most of the Indian diffi- 
culties are chargeable to the white settlers. The 
men who live upon the frontiers are apt to enter- 
tain a contempt for the rights and feelings of the 
red men, which is not calculated to elicit friendly 
feelings in return, and the readiness of our pio- 
neers to resort to the rifle as an arbiter in the 
settlement of disputes with savages, has precipi- 
tated many an Indian war which might have been 
avoided by a little friendly negotiation. The 
Indian hostilities in California and Oregon were 
attributed by Government agents themselves, to 
unprovoked outrages committed by white men, 
and we believe the United States commander in 
the latter territory was on the occasion of one 
‘war’ so well convinced on which side the 
blame lay, as to refuse for a long time to employ 
his troops actively against the Indians. 

The eminent suecess of William Penn’s peace- 
ful policy towards the wild warriors of his infant 
province, the facility with which the French al- 
most everywhere in America maintained friendly 
relations with the natives, and the affection with 
which the Spanish and other Catholic missiona- 
ries were received and cherished by the tribes 
they located among, in the Northwest, in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere, show that the aborigines of 
our country are as open as other men to the in- 
fluence of kindness, and that when they are 
treated kindly and justly, it is not more difficult 
to remain at peace with them than with others. 
We are happy to believe that a large proportion 
of our Indian Agents and military commanders 
on the frontiers are disposed to treat the Indians 
with kindness and forbearance, and that unless 
the Government is deceived by false representa- 
tions, there is a fair probability that it will not be 
hasty to condemn the poor red men without a 
hearing.— Pantagraph. 





We are too ready to retaliate, rather than for- 
give, or gain by love and information. 
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MEANING OF ANGLO-SAXON. 


May I, at the beginning of this new year, 
which is to inaugurate also a new era of brother- 
hood between the United States and England, 
take the liberty of asking a question on a subject 
which has often puzzled me? It is probable that 
some one of your readers on the other side of the 
Atlantic may be able to explain my difficulty ; 
for I believe the Americans were the first to use 
the name which I cannot understand, in the sense 
which seems to be gaining ground. My question 
is, * What do they, and their English imitators, 
mean by Anglo-Saxon?’ What did the United 
States Consul mean, when, at the dinner lately 
given to Captain Hartstein, after substituting 
Turks and Russiars for Dr. Watts’ dogs and bears 
and lions, in the wei!-known little gnomic poem 
about ‘‘ barking and biiing,” he continued, 

“But Anglo-Sazons sbou‘d uever let 
Such angry passions rise ; 

Their great big hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes !” 

Tam entirely at a loss to understand this name ; 
and I wish some one would do me the favor to 
explain what is really meant by it. I know some- 
thing of a people who were called by it, a good 
many centuries ago; who founded, in short, by 
slow degrees, a very powerful state in the largest 
part of the British Islands; and who, under the 
general name of Anglo-Saxons, continued to exist 
in England and Scotland for seven or eight hun- 
dred years. I have, indeed, given myself unu- 
sual pains to master their now extinct language, 
to recover much of their lost history and law, and 
to make the forms of their civilization intelligible 
to the people who now occupy the country which 
they occupied. But I have done this solely be- 
cause these had become unintelligible ; because 
towards the end of the eleventh‘century that pe- 
culiar civilization received a shock, which gave 
it a totally different direction, and so modified the 
whole being of the people, as to cause a system 
of entirely new combinations. From that time 
there have been assuredly no (or very few) An- 
glo- Saxons left in England, and I presume still 
fewer in the United States of America. - There 
have been Englishmen, deriving their blood from 
Celts, Saxons, Norsemen, Frenchmen, Flemings, 
with a little admixture perhaps of the Old Ro- 
man. And these Englishmen, I believe, went to 
America, where they probably varied the stock 
a little more by some admixture of Dutch, and 
even Spanish blood, and by a very plentiful ad- 
mixture of Welsh, Irish, Scotch, and German— 
both North and South. How all this can be 
Anglo-Saxon entirely passes my comprehension. 

Still less, I presume, can it be meant to imply 
that the social and political institutions of the 
United States and Great Britain are Anglo-Sax- 
on. This they most assuredly are not. The An- 
glo-Saxons certainly had serfs, and the Ameri- 
cans have the “domestic institutions,” but the 
English have not ; so that even here the paral- 


















































































































lel escapes me. 
enriched our language with a number of expres- 
sions, which I regret not to be able to look upon 
as improvements. These have been excused on 
the ground that they are convenient representa- 
tives of novel ideas ; but I believe that there was 
not the least necessity for theirintroduction among 
us. But it seems to me that this word Anglo- 
Saxon, if it means anything, means what is his- 
torically false, and should therefore be scouted 
by all true men. 
entirely from Mr. Thierry’s dualistic theory, 
which arose entirely (by his own admission) from 
Sir W. Scott’s novel of Ivanhoe. I believe it is 
intended to imply that the people in England are 
Anglo-Saxon, but the nobles are not Anglo-Sax- 
on, which is historically false: the nobility in 
England are just what the people are. 
it is further intended to imply that the people in 
America, being like the people in England, An- 
glo-Saxon, have an interest apart from the inter- 
est of the nobility in England—not being Anglo- 
Saxon—then I say that it is politically, as well 
as historically, false, and should be doubly re- 
sisted by all true men. 
nize the fact that the English people, mixed as it 
is, and of which they are themselves a great and 
gallant offshoot, possesses noble qualities of self- 
government, indomitable energy, high principle, 
and that dpxscu o¢o# which makes them the lords 










































REVIEW. 





American writers have already 


I believe, in fact, that it arises 


And if 


If the Americans recog- 


of the human race, I shall gladly agree with them. 
But still I must object to calling the English or 
Anglo-American people, Anglo-Saxon. If the 
Americans read Beéwulf or Caedmon, or the Laws 
and Institutes, or the Codex Diplomaticus, or 
the Saxons in England, they would learn that 
the Englishman of to-day has as little to do with 
Alfred’s language, as he has to do with his legis- 
lation : that the tongue we speak, and the insti- 
tutions we live under, are not more like those of 
the Anglo-Saxons, than the personal appearance 
of the Anglo-American is like that of the full, 
fat, light-haired, blue-eyed Mercian, or the rat- 
tling “ go-ahead” spirit of the States like the 
somewhat heavy conservatism of the Anglian 
kingdoms. Iam very ready to admit all the 

ess which the Anglo-Americans may be 
disposed to find in the English character ; but I 
wish to remind them, as well as my own country- 
men, that the Englishman only became great by 
ceasing to be an Anglo-Saxon.—[ English] Notes 
and Queries. 





OUR WASTE OF FOOD. 


On a certain day, eighty thousand men, each 
possessing eight bushels of wheat, sufficient to 
furnish each of them with a pound and a third 
of a pound of bread for every day in the year, 
are seized with an impulse to throw their whole 
year’s supply in the river; from which, on an 
average, they are distant one mile. They arrange 
themselves into regiments of eight hundred men 
each, and each is preceded by a band of music. 
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We have all seen the commotion in astreet when 
a single regiment of soldiers marches along ; 
yours and old coming out to see and hear. But 
_ here are one hundred regiments, in regular pro- 
' cession, martial music preceding every one—now 
pealing loudly in the ear, and then dying away 
in the distance, ere another comes with its loud 
crash of brazen instruments—till the whole hun- 
dred arrive at the common centre. Every man 
of the eighty thousand carries on his back a bag 
containing a bushel of wheat, weighing sixty 
unds, which he throws into the river, and 
tens back with his empty sack to fill it again 
with another bushel of wheat, to be thrown into 
the river in its turn. Eight times over in the 
course of the day, do the one hundred regiments, 
of eight hundred men each, repeat this march, 
with this disposal of their pound and a quarter 
of bread a day for all the three hundred and 
sixty-five days of the year! What would the 
Laputan philosopher say of this voluntary sacri- 
fice? What would he say of citizens, of whom 
eighty thousand thus voluntarily sentence them- 
selves to twelve months’ deprivation of bread? 
And the matter would not in the least be made 
more credible, if the traveller were to represent 
that Manchester and Glasgow were not more in- 
sane than other parts of the United Kingdom, inas- 
much as five millions of people were thus, day after 
day, and year after year, throwing away that daily 
bread for which they were instructed daily to pray. 
And what an irrepressible shout of scorn and 
derision, bringing down the very steeples of 
Lagado, would arise, were the traveller to say, 
that the wicked and wanton waste, with the con- 
sequent poverty, wretchedness, and absolute 
starvation, was not one half of the evil occasioned ; 
for that the river into which the bread was thrown 
was a great seething pot, sending its noxious 
fumes over the land, and smiting with disease 
and death all upon whom they fell! Five mil- 
lions of people destroying their food—that would 
be incredible enough ; but five millions of people 
converting their food into poison and drinking 
it all up, and regarding it as a gift of God, too! 
But yet, however incredible, however insulting 
to the understanding, the assertion might be re- 
garded there, the sober, the serious, the sad fact 
18, that here, whatever may be the exact number 
of bushels of barley and oats—whether seven or 
eight millions, there is an equivalent to five mil- 
lion quarters of wheat, which would have given 
bread to five millions of people at the rate of a 
pound and a third every day in the year, annu- 
ally converted into beer and gin and whisky. 
Five millions of quarters of bread corn were all 
that the Anti-Corn-Law League, throughout its 
seven years’ incessant agitation, expected to be 
imported annually, to feed the hungry and the 
starving, and an equivalent for five millions is 















































































annually sacrificed to the Moloch of Drink. If 


a Cobden and a Bright deserved national grati- 
tude and a national reward, and a world-wide 


reputation, for the five million importation of food, 
what should be the reward to those who would 
put a stop to the five-million destruction of it as 
food, and its conversion into a malign influence, 
spreading poverty, crime, disease and death, over 
what would otherwise bea smiling and happy land? 


abundant supply of bread for five millions of per- 
sons is destroyed by the processof brewingand dis- 
tilling. Letus not be told that what is destroyed 
is not needed as food. Who can say what is not 


living man, a single year in which there were 
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We come back to the GREAT FACT that an 


needed while there is a single family in want? 
There has not been, during the lifetime of any 


not millions who would have been benefited in 
health and comfort by a more abundant supply 
of wholesome food. Simply as a bread question, 
the saving of grain from destruction is quite as 
important as its increase from importation, and 
there would be no waste of funds or labor, if a 
Food-Saving League should spend half a million 
of money, and seven years of time in effecting 
the great change. 

The first question is only half the question, 
probably very far short of half the question, for 
the destruction is not so great an evil as the con- 
version. In the one case there is deprivation, 
in the other gross depravity and national degra- 
dation. Three-fourths of the pauperism, three- 
fourths of the insanity, three-fourths of the crime 
which fill our prisons to overflowing, and the pre- 
mature deaths of some fifty or sixty thousand per- 
sons per annum—a destruction equal to a con- 
stantly lasting Crimean war—are all the results of 
that unrighteous conversion. Is there not, in this 
double incidence of mischief, inducement enough 
to the benevolent of all classes to put forth all 
that energy which characterized the proceedings 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League? The work has 
already commenced—and commenced favorably 
—and it promises soon to increase in extent and 
intensity. The great object is to instruct the 
public mind, whether the settlement be legisla- 
tive, or by the firm compact of the people in a 
voluntary common purpose. More lecturers 
must be employed; more tracts must be pub- 
lished, and more and better machinery applied 
in their distribution; the co-operation of the 
newspaper press must be courted; the aid of 
ministers of the gospel must be more pressed as 
an imperative duty ; the assistance of influential 
and able men, by speech or pen, by labor as well 
as by money, must be more pressingly invited. 
The cause is worthy of not only great and united 
exertion, but even of great sacrifices. One ad- 
vantage the movement has over that of the Anti- 
Corn-Law-League—that could be successful only 
by a legislative act. The movement against the 
destruction of food is forwarded by every indi- 
vidual accession to the ranks of total abstainers, 
every act of abstinence occasioning an addition 
to the quantity of available food.—Scottish Re- 
view, article “ Distillation.” 
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WOMEN’S HELP FOR FARMERS’ FAMILIES. 


A large part of our farmers’ wives are over- 
worked. What with the boarding of the farm 
hands, the dairy, and all the other unavoidable 
parts of the routine of daily work, there need to 
be extra hands to do it, and when these cannot 
be, or are not furnished, health suffers, the tem- 
per is often soured, the beauty of mind and soul 
is marred, and too often the worn-out: mother 
fails to live out half her days. 


We believe most families would gladly hire 
more assistance, if possible, but there are con- 
stant complaints from all parts of the country, of 
a lack of girls who will consent to hire into farm- 
ers’ families. It is evident that we cannot ex- 
pect much of this kind of help from American 
girls. Hither they have insufficient health, or 
their fathers are able to support them without, 
or they are too proud to “work out,” as it is 
called. And girls of foreign birth, if they have 
been even for a short time in the city, can seldom 
be persuaded thereafter to go into the country. 

On the other hand, while luxury is every- 
where gaining ground, there is small chance that 
our wants will be simplified, and thus be more 
readily met. On the contrary, they are vastly 
more likely to be multiplied. The demand is 
likely to increase, while the supply diminishes. 

The same want is felt toa considerable ex- 
tent by the farmers in their out-door work, 
though machines are fast lessening the evil here. 
Not so in-doors, and the question has become an 
important one, how is this growing evil to be 
met ? 

The most feasible plan that we can suggest is 
this :—Build a cheap, though comfortable house 
on the corner of your farm, fence off a few acres 
of ground to go with it, and let this to some ten- 
ant who will be likely to supply your wants. 
There are enough families in our cities, who, if 
comfortable provision were made for them, would 
be glad to go into the country. The Germans 
are almost always good tenants—neat, indus- 
trious and saving, and fond of working the 

und. Welsh and sometimes English and 
Scotch families can also be found who will do 
well. 

The advantages resulting from such an ar- 
rangement are numerous. You can easily spare 
the land, the fire-wood, etc., indeed you would 
searcely miss it, and would be sure to want more 
than the worth of it in work, and the econveni- 
ence of having help at hand, when wanted, must 
be great. You are not obliged to hire either 
men or women when not needed, as they can 
support themselves from their own share of the 
ground ; neither are you obliged to retain them 
as tenants if they prove lawless. 

One cause of the scarcity of farm laborers is 
this. You generally insist upon hiring single 
men. A man with a family could be more easily 
obtained, and by boarding himself, -too, would 


relieve the women of of their burthen. 
Moreover, the tenant ily could probably 
board any other hands that might be required, 
and thus materially lessen the -eeledle wh of 
the house-wife. 

The women of such families, too, are usually 
hardy as well as industrious, and would com- 
monly be glad to get the job of washing and iron- 
ing for the family, or they would come in by the 
day and clean house, ete., and if there be girls 
in the family, you can probably hire them steadily 
by the week or month. By hiring them thus 
occasionally, from childhood, they would learn 
your ways, and be much more likely to meet your 
wants than any fresh importations. 

The advantage of such arrangement must, we 
think, be great to you ; and in return, you should 
make it advantageous to them. Let them have 
the place on such terms as will make it an ob- 
ject for them to leave the city and hire with you. 
Make their home a comfortable one, pay fair 
wages, take no advantage over ignorance or hum- 
ble position ; in short—do as you would be done 
by. Let there be freedom on both sides to go 
or stay, or hire as they please, and we are sure 
the advantage will be mutual.— Ohio Cultivator. 





For Friends’ Review. 
MARCH OF EMANCIPATED SLAVES TO OHIO. 
[Written by request for a Literary Association of young Friends.] 


Slowly rolled our heavy wagon, 

Slowly fell our lingering footsteps, 

Though with Freedom’s star before us, 
Every step unbound a chain— 

Carolina! Carolina! 

Tears of gladness and of sadness 

Mingling, told our wordless farewell— 
We can never meet again! 


Through Virginia’s lonely forests, 

Up her lofty steeps ascending, 

We have reached her towering summits, 
We have crossed her crystal streams ; 

We have rested on her bosom, 

We have cooled within her shadows, 

We have warmed beneath the radiance 
Of her summer’s golden beams. 


We have pitched our tents at sunset 

In the loveliest of her valleys, 

We have spread our humble pallets 
On the green breast of the earth ; 

And around our blazing camp-fire 

Thoughtful faces glowed with feeling, 

While around our rude rock-table 
Little faces shone with mirth. 


As our mothers’ fond caresses 

Rested on our infant foreheads, 

Has the lulling wing of slumber 
Pressed its down on every eye; 

Are the stars all holy watchers ? 

Were our white tents angel-guarded, 

That for weeks we slept in safety, 
When our ceiling was the sky? 


When our wall was made of mountains, 
And our canopy white cloud-lace, 
And our chamber-lamp a crescent 
Filled with soft, sweet, lunar light ? 
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When such pure, resplendent faces, 

In our deepest midnight visions, 

Beamed upon us, and then wafted 
Toward the West, in robes of white ? 


There was want amid the mountains, 
Flocks and herds were starving, dying, 
And the breadless poor were driven 
Coarsest bran for bread to use: 
Though unworthy of such mercies, 
Day by day like falling manna, 
We had meal within our barrel, 
We had oil within our cruse. 


There was storm upon the mountains, 
And the thunders uttered voices, 
When the lightning spears came flashing 
Thick around us, red with wrath : 
O, the forest moaned and trembled 
When its royal oak was shivered, 
But a dove-like Wing extended 
As a shield above our path ! 


There was calm amid the mountains 
When the wild birds sung their matins, 
And a deeper calm when twilight 
Breathed her,soothing vesper-song ; 
And the hymning of the waters, 
With the harping of the breezes, 
Through the old cathedral arches 
Of the forest swept along. 


We have trod the very verges 

Of Virginia’s crags and ridges, 

With our shuddering forms recoiling 
From her chasms and ravines; 

We have feasted on the grandeur 

Of her billowy seas of mountains, 

Till our full, full hearts grew larger 
With the vastness of the scenes. 


We have passed through wildernesses, 
Where her dainty rhododendrons, 
Seemed to feed upon the incense 
Her azaleas offer there: 
We have gazed upon her Hawk’s-nest, * 
Till our spirits bowed within us, 
For its gift of wondrous beauty 
Seemed to call for praise and prayer. 


We have watched her lordly eagle 
Soaring from his castled eyrie, 
Up and up to meet the sunbeams, 
Till we lost him in their glow : 
We have viewed the leaping cascades 
From the cliffs of her Kanawha, 
Pouring down their showers of diamonds 
On the poor, bare rocks below : 


And the eagle seemed to tell us 
That our spirits should be soaring 
On the wings of prayer unceasing, 
Toward the Source of light and love ; 
While each tiny cascade whispered 
Of the pure and countless mercies 
Which our pitying Father poureth 
On His poor ones, from above. 


We have met the generous greetings 

Of thy noble sons and daughters, 

And our hearts received their kindness 
As the bud the vernal rain ; 

But, Virginia! oh Virginia ! 

Joy and grief are strangely blending 

In our gladdened, saddened farewell— 
We can never meet again ! 


*For a brief description of the Hawk’s-nest, see life 


of J. J. Gurney, 2d vol., page 108. 
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We have heard of vultures roaming 

Far and near above the pastures ; 

We have heard of vultures pouncing 
On the lambs within the fold ; 

We have heard of vultures bearing 

Children from their frantic mothers, 

To the heights even love maternal 
Never ventured to behold ! 


We have seen thy keen-eyed “ trader,” 

Turn his vulture glance upon us ; 

We have heard him name the thousands 
Of his glittering, proffered gold: 

Not for all Virginia’s dollars— 

Not for all her charming valleys— 

Not for all her glorious mountains, 
Would our feeblest one be sold. 


We have reached the broad Ohio, 

We are waiting at the ferry, 

With a shroud of mist wrapped round us, 
And a pall of cloud above: 

See that sudden burst of sunshine 

On the western bank before us! 

O, that blessed type of Freedom! 
O, that blessed type of Love ! 


Swiftly o’er the rolling waters, 
We are gliding on in safety, 
For the Arm is everlasting 
That hath borne us to this land. 
“ Pass before us, our dear Master! 
Our dear Mistress, pass before us! 
Yours has beef a heavy burden, 
Rest ye first on Freedom’s strand! 


‘“‘ Here’s an arrow-point we bring you—- 
Here’s a bit of petrifaction— 
Here’s a little shining crystal— 
Here are pebbles and a shell; 
You will keep them as memorials 
Of our passage o’er the river; 
You will keep them as mementoes 
Of the hearts that love you well. 


“ Onward, onward speeds our wagon, 
Onward bounds each buoyant footstep ; 
Sunk like lead beneath the waters 
Every link of Slavery’s chain ; 
Other brows than ours are brightened— 
Other hearts than yours are lightened— - 
Doors, and hearts, and hands are opened— 
In this land must we remain. 


‘6 We can bear for you to leave us, 
For the friends of Freedom greet us, 
And the strong man’s voice is choking— 
Tears are in the stranger’s eye— 
Can such love be merely human? 
Hearts like these must be the channels 
Of the ever-flowing Fountain, 
Of the Love that cannot die. 


‘¢ Where the ashes of our fathers 
And the dear dust of our mothers, 
With the all that could be mortal 
Of our innocents remain, 
May our Heavenly Father lead you, 
From all evil may He shield you, 
May His peace surround the hearth-stone 
Of the olden ‘ home’ again! 
‘“ Now our little farewell treasures 
Must be laid within your casket, 
Though they are but lamb-like ringlets 
Taken from each baby’s brow, 
We remember by our Saviour, 
Even these humble hairs ere numbered ; 
To that ever-blessed Saviour 
We commend each other now !” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


‘ Forrien InTELLiceNce.—Advices from Liverpool to 
the 9th inst. have been received. 

Eyeuanp.—The English underwriters have. settled 
for the losses occasioned by the breaking of the At- 
lantic cable. A proposition was made to pur- 
chase it for laying down in the Red Sea, but its con- 
struction was found unsuited for a hot climate. 

It is announced by authority that the mammoth 
steamship Great Eastern is to be launched early in 
next month. 

France.—A slight difficulty has occurred with Den- 
mark as to the place where the Sound Dues redemp- 
tion should be paid. 

It is stated that there is an entire agreement be- 
tween England and France as to their policy in 
Chinese affairs, and that they will declare war simul- 
taneously, if Lord Elgin should fail to obtain satis- 
faction. 

Cayenne, in South America, being found too sickly 
for a successful convict colony, the French government 
proposes to fouud a new one on the island of New 
Caledonia, in the Pacific Ocean, and a commission for 
examining the subject has pronounced favorably. A 
decree ordering the transfer is expected soon. 

The Emperors of France and Russia are to have an 
interview shortly at Stuttgard. 


Sparn.—The government has ordered the suspension 
of preparations for war with Mexico. It is stated that 
the Mexican government has accepted the proposition 
for a settlement of the difficulties -by mediation, and 
they will probably be arranged by the arbitration of 
England and France. 

Proussia.—The government has announced by pro- 
clamation the legal equality of the different religious 
denominations. fl 

The deputies from the nobility, towms and com- 
munes of the Duchy of Lauenberg have been sum- 
moned to an extraordinary session, by royal patent, to 
deliberate on the new Constitution to be submitted to 
them by the government. 


Denuanx.—The Danish government has given orders 
for a body of troops to march towards Holstein. This 
decision, taken at a time when the Estates are assem- 
bled at Itzehoe, has produced much sensation. The 
difficulty appears to be in reference to the separation 
of Schleswig and Holstein, both of which belong to 
Denmark, but by different titles, Holstein forms part 
also of the German Confederation, and her people 
wish that Schleswig, which has the same language, 
habits, &c., should not be separated from her; while 
the government of Denmark is unwilling that Schles- 
wig should pass under the rule of the confederation. 
It is feared this dispute may lead to another war. 


Sweprex.—The Chambers of this kingdom have voted 
$20,000,000 for the establishment of railroads. 

Iraty.—The difficulties respecting ecclesiastical 
matters between Rome and Mexico, are likely to be 
settled. It is said the sales of church property, and 
the suppression of convents, already effected in Mexi- 
co, are to be recognised by the Pope. 

Tontan Istanps.—In Corfu the British government 
has prorogued the Parliament fortwo years, and great 
irritation is the consequence. 

Persia.—At the last dates, the Persians were about 
to evacuate Herat. The delay was owing to the exist- 
ence of war with the principal Affghan tribes, who 
claimed possession of the town. The English had 
evacuated the Persian Gulf. The revolt in India had 
produced a great sensation in Persia, and the populace 
gave evidence of very unfriendly feeling towards the 
English, though the government strove to suppress 
any public manifestations. 

Sours America.—In Chili, a general amnesty bill 
for political offenders has passed Congress. The re- 
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voiutionary movement in Peru continues, but makes 
no apparent progress. 

Mexico.—A new arrangement respecting the Te- 
huantepec transit has been made, by which both the 
former grants are annulled ; the privilege is to last for 
sixty years, and the government is to receive fifteen 
per cent. of the profits. The government absolutely 
refused to concede any territory farther than shall be 
absolutely necessary to the road. A citizen of San 
Francisco, California, has acquired the right of build- 
ing a city at Ventosa Bay, the Pacific terminus of the 
Tehuantepec route, and has purchased of the pro- 
prietors of the land a square league for that purpose: 
A railroad is projected between Vera Cruz and 
Acapulco or some other point on the Pacific, and a 
liberal charter has been granted to one Antonio Es- 
candon, said to be a man of enterprise and means. 

Political disturbances have occurred in various 
places, but were promptly suppressed by the federal 
authorities. A serious collision between the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers has taken place at Puebia. The 
church authorities having refused burial to an officer 
of the National Guards, the vaults were opened by 
force, and the head of the diocese banished. Tran- 
quillity was restored at the latest. dates. 

Hayrt1.—A revolution has broke. out in the republic 
of St.‘Domingo. The President, Baaz, is reported to 
have been compelled to leave the capital, where a pro- 
visional government has been formed. 

Domestic.—The Kansas Constitutional Convention. 
which met on the 7th inst., elected as its President 
Calhoun, Surveyor-General of Kansas and Nebraska. 
At least half of the members are stated to have been 
members of the previous spurious legislatures. Sixty 
members were admitted on the authority of a list of 
“regularly elected” delegates furnished by the Secre- 
tary of the Territory, without other credentials. Two 
irregularly chosen proslavery delegates from Shawnee 
county were also admitted, while two free state men 
similarly chosen from another county were rejected. 
The Convention, after organizing fully, adjourned to 
the 19th of next month, which is subsequent to the 
day fixed for the territorial election. At that election, 
the United States troops im the territory are to be dis- 
tributed at the principal towns to be present at the 
polls, and Sheriffs are also to be stationed there to col- 
lect the taxes, without paying which no person will 
be allowed to vote. Parties are reported to be or- 
ganizing in Missouri to control the election, and a 
struggle is apprehended. 

Another appalling marine disaster, attended with 
great sacrifice of life, has occurred on the Atlantic 
near our shores. The steamer Central America, from 
Aspinwall for New York, foundered on the 12th inst., 
about two hundred miles from Cape Hatteras, and of 
five hundred and sixty-two persons, believed to have 
been on board, four hundred and thirteen are sup- 
posed to have perished. The vessel left Havana on 
the 8th, and on the 10th encountered a violent gale. 
which increased to a hurricane, and continued until 
the 12th. On the lith, the ship was found to be leak- 
ing; the water soon extinguished the fires,rendering the 
engines and the pumps worked by them useless, and 
notwithstanding the most strenuous and persevering 
efforts in bailing, by the crew and passengers, the 
steamer sank about 8 o’clock P. M. onthe 12th. The 
women and children, fifty-nine in number, and forty- 
one men, had been previously transferred in boats to 
& passing brig, which, however, owing to the violence 
of the wind and sea, was unable to keep near enough 
to render further assistance. The remainder were 
farnished with life preservers, and after the sinking of 
the vessel clung to such fragments as could be found. 
Of these, forty-nine were rescued by a Norwegian 

after being several hours in the water, but the 
greater part probably perished. The survivors were 
taken to Norfolk. 
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